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on Iraqi nationalism by the autonomous Arab government in
Syria, and sought to nullify Gertrude Bell* s conclusions in his
covering despatch: 'The fundamental assumption throughout
this Note ... is that an Arab state in Iraq and elsewhere within a
short period of years is a possibility, and that the recognition or
creation of a logical scheme of government on these lines would be
practicable and popular. . . . My observations in this country and
elsewhere have forced me to the conclusion that this assumption is
erroneous. ... I believe it to be impossible in these days to create a
newr sovereign Muslim state .. . out of the remnants of the Turkish
Empire. ... It is my belief that the Arab public at large would
after a very few years prefer the return of the Turks to the con-
tinuance of an amateur Arab government. . . . For some time to
come the appointment of Arab governors or high officials, except
in an advisory capacity, would involve the rapid decay of authority,
law and order, followed by anarchy and disorder, and the move-
ment once started would not be checked.' Long afterwards he
admitted, It is easy to see after the lapse of ten years that I was
perhaps unduly sceptical.'
In May 1920 the British government at last obtained by the
abortive Treaty of Sevres the mandate for Iraq, and instructed
Wilson to consult the recently-created Divisional Councils on
proposals for the development of national life. Wilson and his
advisers objected, since the Arab government in Damascus, sub-
sidized with gold from the British treasury, had during the long
delay carried on a violent nationalist propaganda with considerable
success among the middle-class younger generation, who had been
greatly encouraged by the proclamation of Faisal's brother
Abdullah as King of Iraq by the *Ahd in Damascus in March.
Wilson's advisers produced a draft constitution: there was
to be a Council of State, consisting of British and Arabs in
equal numbers, and a Legislature. The members of the Council
could, however, be removed at will, and its resolutions over-
ruled, by the British High Commissioner. The powers of die
so-called Legislature were to be confined to the passing of
resolutions without the force of law and the putting of questions
to the government. Although "Wilson claimed that leading Arabs
regarded these proposals as revolutionary and as a generation ahead
of the times', Lord Curzon critically commented: 'This is not an
Arab government inspired and helped by British advice, but a